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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE' 



<B>> DR. HARRY CLARK 

The University of Tennessee 



WHILE visiting a library in this State, I asked 
whether the library had anything on "Voca- 
tional Guidance," and I was immediately 
shown books on "Vocational Education." I find that 
many people confuse these terms. Here are six new 
phrases that we are going to have to take into our 
pedagogical vocabulary, and into our future thinking: 
(1) Study of Occupations; (2) Vocational Coun- 
selor; (3) Vocational Tests; (4) Vocational Educa- 
tion; (5) Educational Guidance; (6) Vocational 
Placement. Let me illustrate them by what I have 
found in some progressive school systems. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THESE TERMS 

(1) "Study of Occupations." In order to help 
children decide their life-work, lectures are given by 
adult citizens in various professions and trades. Sug- 
gestive bibliographies are furnished the students out 
of the large number of books on this subject, which 
began to appear suddenly about 1915. Boys and girls 
study either in a separate course, or in connection 
with the English classes, just how much education 
they should have in order to prepare for different oc- 
cupations, just what they can earn when they begin 
their work, how rapidly they will be promoted, the 
health conditions and social position attached to vari- 
ous occupations. (2) The "Vocational Counselor" is 
expected to help them in this work. In some cases 
these counselors have endeavored to decide for the 
children just what life-work they shall follow ; but I 
am convinced that this is a responsibility which no one 
should assume for another human being. Martin 
Luther's father had educated him for a lawyer; and 
when the young University student had announced 
that he had determined to become a monk, the irate 
blacksmith fell upon him with heavy blows. If that 
father had had his own way, not only would the course 
of history have been different, but Martin Luther's 
own life-work, in an uncongenial occupation, would 
probably have been mediocre. I feel that the only 
value of the vocational counselor is to investigate the 



•Any reader especially interested in this important subject 
would do well to write to the U. S. Bureau of Education for 
a copy of its recent bulletin, No. 19 (1918), bearing the title, 
Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education. This bulletin 
has been issued since Dr. Clark's article was prepared. It 
embodies a report of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education which was appointed by the National 
Education Association. This is a particularly timely subject 
just now, and it deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
school men everywhere. — N. W. W. 



actual working conditions and wages in local industries 
in order that he may be able to advise students as to 
the openings in the local business and the professional 
world. 

(3) "Vocational Tests." Some vocational coun- 
selors claim to possess certain tests whereby they can 
decide exactly what occupation each student is fitted 
for. Any reader who cares to investigate this further 
can find a scathing arraignment of vocational tests by 
Dean Schneider in a magazine not usually seen by 
pedagogues, the Engineering Magazine, for June, 
1916. As all readers have seen in the daily news- 
papers, the army has created a corps of psychologists 
who are endeavoring to apply vocational tests to de- 
termine for which branch of the service a recruit is 
fitted. In spite of the prestige which is given to their 
organization by governmental support, I personally 
remain very dubious as to the effectiveness of their 
tests. They can come nearer telling what occupation 
a man is not suited to than deciding his specific 
work. For instance, would-be aviators can be given 
physiological tests in a closed room to determine how 
rarified an atmosphere they can endure without faint- 
ing. Inside this room, air conditions can be created 
exactly like those found at an elevation of one mile 
and two miles. 

After a boy has decided what he wants to make of 
himself, then is the time for the type of (4) "Voca- 
tional Education" suited to that occupation. How- 
ever, this may involve a four-year high school course 
preparatory to entering upon some professional train- 
ing in college. Nowadays a large high school offers 
such a broad program of study that a boy must have 
assistance in deciding just what studies he should 
take in order to prepare himself for his chosen pro- 
fession. Helping him in the choice and pursuit of 
the proper course is called (5) "Educational Guid- 
ance." It may even happen that a boy who has en- 
tered upon his fourth year in the high school is still 
undecided as to his choice of an occupation, and such 
a boy needs wise advice as to the selection of courses 
of a general nature that will still leave him freedom of 
choice between the two or three occupations that he 
prefers. 

After he has selected his occupation and taken his 
training to fit him for it, the (6) "Vocational Place- 
ment Bureau" helps him to secure a position. I was 
interested in visiting such a bureau in the city school 
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superintendent's office in Cincinnati. Among the boys 
who came in, seeking help in securing a position was 
one boy of fourteen who had been obliged to drop out 
of school to go to work on account of the poverty of 
his family. Since his heart was weak he manifestly 
could not take any occupation calling for decided ac- 
tivity, such as that of messenger boy. The bureau's 
head officer looked through a list of calls for employees 
for something of a sedentary nature, and gave him a 
letter of introduction to a jeweler who was seeking an 
apprentice for light desk work in watch repairing. Stu- 
dents who have been placed are expected to report at 
intervals as to how they are treated by their employ- 
ers. If a girl should report that sanitary conditions 
in a factory were unsatisfactory, or that foremen at- 
tempted to take advantage of the young girl em- 
ployees, the vocational placement bureau would at 
once serve notice on that establishment that unless im- 
provements were made, no more students could be 
sent from the public schools to that factory. This 
would be almost equivalent to closing the entire labor 
market of that city so far as that industry was con- 
cerned. It is easy to see the value of such "follow up 
work" from a social standpoint. 

THE VALUES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

"Vocational Guidance" has value for the teacher, 
the employer, the parent, and the student. 

ITS VALUE FOR THE TEACHER 
(1) It is broadening to the teacher because it 
brings him into more intimate touch with the actual 
world of business. Its general introduction into the 
schools would hasten the realization of an ideal which 
we have long held in pedagogy that the schools should 
be correlated with a life. Discipline would be made 
simpler if students were convinced that they have 
made the right selection of their occupation and the 
very studies that they were taking were essential to 
necessary preparation for their life-work. Dean 
Keppel in his interesting book, "The Undergraduate 
and His College," states that in a fraternity group the 
students from the professional schools can be easily 
distinguished from those who are taking a general 
cultural course, because they have a keener and more 
interested appearance. They know what they are in 
college for and they realize that every day in their 
studies means progress towards that goal. Finally, 
vocational guidance has value for the teacher because 
it necessitates the opening of new types of schools to 
give the vocational education for the occupation which 
pupils have selected under the guidance of the voca- 
tional counselor. 



ITS VALUE FOR THE EMPLOYER 
Vocational guidance is valuable to the employer be- 
cause its supplies dependable employees. It sifts and 
classifies the pupils under the watchful eye of a vo- 
cational advisor who makes his decision, not on the 
basis of one interview, but by carefully following each 
student over a long period with the assistance of the 
teacher so as to know his personal peculiarities. The 
employer must depend on the impressions secured 
during the brief interview that he can give each of 
perhaps a dozen boys who apply to him for the same 
position. This saves so much time for the employer 
that heads of business firms in Chicago have agreed 
to pay a larger minimum wage to students selected in 
this way. 

ITS VALUE FOR THE PARENT 

From the standpoint of the parent vocational guid- 
ance is a valuable new feature. The immigrant from 
Europe finds it difficult enough to adapt himself to the 
new conditions of America; and he feels utterly in- 
capable and perplexed in advising his children as to 
their life-work in this new and unaccustomed environ- 
ment. The native American parent whose early boy- 
hood was spent on a farm or in a small village is 
much in the same predicament in advising his city- 
bred son. When parents can receive advice as to the 
amount of education needed to prepare the boy for 
certain occupations and when therefore his whole 
career lies clearly before them, they are more willing 
to sacrifice for a definite goal. 

ITS VALUE FOR THE PUPIL 

From the standpoint of the pupil vocational guid- 
ance lessens elimination. In Boston a pupil must give 
one week's notice before quitting a school for work. 
This enables the vocational counselor to interest him 
in continuing his education in order to secure better 
preparation for his contemplated occupation. Many 
boys are thus led to enter college. Expert social 
workers can investigate the moral and sanitary con- 
ditions in certain factories and do "follow up work," 
as we have shown above in the paragraph on voca- 
tional placement. "Blind alleys" are avoided. In 
Cincinnati it was found that boys liked to become 
telegraph messengers because they could secure larger 
wages than in most other occupations in the beginning. 
However, when they became adults, the telegraph 
company preferred to discharge them in order to se- 
cure younger and more active messengers. Moreover, 
their earnings were no greater after all the experi- 
ence they had gained, because they had entered a 
"blind alley" occupation from which there was no 
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outlet above. Through the influence of the vocational 
placement bureau the telegraph companies were per- 
suaded to give their messenger boys courses that 
would fit them to be telegraph operators when they 
became older. Vocational guidance means better ad- 
justment for a boy. Usually the choice of a life-work 
is delayed until a boy leaves school, and is then se- 
lected in haste without proper study or forethought. 
As a result, multitudes of square pegs get into round 
holes, or just succeed well enough in their early man- 
hood to hold on to their occupation until they are so 
old that change is no longer possible. Since they are 
misfits they are personally unhappy, and many of 
them are discharged by employers when they are at 
what should be the prime of life. This causes much 
social unrest and dissatisfaction. A vocational coun- 
selor would have followed those same boys for a long 
period before they entered their occupations and for 
some months afterwards, assisting them with his ma- 
ture and expert advice. For the boy who is still in 
school, there is spur to better study from what Presi- 
dent Eliot has called "the life career motive." Dean 
Keppel's statement above quoted proves that. When 
a boy knows just what his life work is to be and is 
convinced that the studies he is taking have a definite 
value for that occupation, his whole school life be- 
comes more purposeful. We have seen this at the 
University of Tennessee since we created the "School 
of Commerce." Before that time, many boys who ex- 
pected to go into business life were sent to college by 
their parents. Since they saw no value for a com- 
mercial career in the studies they are taking, they 
therefore gave their chief attention to fraternities and 
athletics. Since business courses have been introduced, 
the attitude of this group of boys toward all their col- 
lege study is said by our Dean to have changed radic- 
ally. Pupils who have quit school to go to work have 
been persuaded by vocational counselors to return for 
better preparation. The continuation school under 
this system becomes a necessary feature of our educa- 
tional system. Any man who is happy in his lifework 
finds in it both work and play, both vocation and avo- 
cation. It was for that reason that Russell Sage 
claimed that he never needed a vacation. We are fa- 
miliar with many capable men whose life-work is irk- 
some, and who must therefore find their pleasure out- 
side their vocation in some such avocation as a lodge 
or in a choral society. It sometimes happens that a 
man unsuccessful in business is an invaluable worker 
in church, because he was suited by nature, "pre- 
destined and foreordained," to be a social welfare 
worker, but family necessity perhaps made of him a 
shoe clerk. He is by nature altruistic and lacks the 



acquisitive faculty necessary to success in business. 
While another clerk beside him thriftily saves every 
possible penny and will eventually own a business of 
his own, this generous-hearted altruist will give his 
last penny to charity and mission work. Such an in- 
dividual would have been helped in early life to pre- 
pare himself to be a settlement worker, a minister or 
a teacher. Unfortunately some successful financiers 
have criticized the church because often such unsuc- 
cessful business men occupy such important places in 
religious work; but such a criticism is unjust. That 
misfit man's real occupation is church work, and his 
business life is an irksome sideline. What a wonder- 
ful and contented civilization we could build if we 
could get all the square pegs into the square holes so 
that every man could find his play in his work, his 
avocation in his vocation. 

This war has taught us the need of eliminating 
waste in our factories ; but the revolutions worked by 
our industrial chemists are not as wonderful as those 
that can be wrought by vocational counselors dealing 
with misfit human material that has formerly gone 
into society's scrap heap. 



THE SCHOOLS OF A DEMOCRACY 
It is because of human frailty that it is possible to 
fool all of the people part of the time and part of the 
people all the time. But it is because of the schools 
of a democracy that it is impossible to fool all of the 
people all of the time. For, when the schools of the 
people have done their work properly, the howl of the 
demagogue will be harmless, the lurid colors of the 
yellow journal will neither attract nor injure, the fer- 
vid but false editorial will amuse rather than influence, 
and the autocrat will be shorn of his power. — From 
Schools With A Perfect Score by George W. Gerwig. 



The true and only way to preserve State authority 
is to be found in the awakened conscience of the 
States, their broadened views and higher standard of 
responsibility to the general public ; in effective legisla- 
tion by the States in conformity to the general moral 
sense of the country ; and in the vigorous exercise for 
the general public good of that State authority which 
is to be preserved. — Euhu Root. 



Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he, then, be 
trusted with the government of others? Or have we 
found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? 
Let history answer this question. — Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 



